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bimetallism  in  history. 
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BIMETAL.L.IS^I  IlISTORl'. 

The  only  supernatural  authority  which  has  been  found  for  the 
prJSot  trying  to  make  two  uneciual  tl.inge  equal  is  that  t^ueh  » 

Cm  th  Lok  of  Mormon.  The  authority  must  stand  on  its  merits.  The  fact, 
h VPVP  of  the  failure  of  the  efforts  to  use  silver  and  gold  as  the  standard  of  ^ alue, 
arif  tlu  i’r  equality  could  be  compelled,  leaves  this  solitary  utterance  of  alleged  m- 

spiratio  i in  a bad  way. 


I. 

FROM  1600  TO  1792. 

W1  en  the  Puritans  came  to  Massachusetts  Bay  in  1630,  England  alone  of  all 

ol  go, a silvet  i„  tke  w..a  w.« 
nV  According  to  Dr  Soetbeers  tables,  there  were  produced  from  1493  to 

tityof  the  pio  ,,0,  iiUe,,e„ee  mav  he  accounted  tor  by  the  greater  compaia- 

S HES- r SS 

the  ni  >st  potent  of  all  causes,  except,  perhaps,  the  disco  } E 

"’‘TnllTwIrn'the  Puritans  came  to  Ma,»tchusct,s.  and  when  the  commerce 

:^aU  "■  t D:r  s«S?s  ,'yT.OOO 

oui-e  ot  gold  and  “':j";„,a,ed  in  New  Granada,  silver  mine, 

ico,  tl  e still  celebrated  » i„"ented  Between  1601  and  1030  more  than  three 

fallen  until  12.9o  ounces  of  sihei  weie  eq  , j product,  but  the  output  of 

lu  th.  next  twenty  years  there  was  a ^<^11  - that  the 

. ^at  Lte"  HtrgriEi:  i:::y"  neVe  was  a relative  decrease  in  the  product 

of  sib  er,  accompanied  ,,  its  at- 

temp  to  sustain  the  tw  o metals.  considering— 1600  to  1792— gold 

the  tl  irone,  and  during  the  period  which  11.80  to  15.17.  In 

I rose  - ii-  silver  fell  until  the  ratio  le  "cen  ^ ^ several  times  it  had  been 

the  11  te;-nmg  yeai^^t  been 
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was  the  exportation  of  silver  from  the  kingdom  and  general  distress  among  the 
working  people.  In  1614  the  King  ordered  that  the  exportation  of  coin  should 
cease.  This  was  naturally  ineffective.  Proclamation  after  proclamation  followed, 
and  Charles  I.  continued  the  absurd  financial  policy  of  his  father.  The  Star  Cham- 
ber undertook  the  enforcement  of  the  proclamations,  and  in  1636  there  was  a fur- 
ther demonstration  of  Gresham’s  law.  The  guineas  were  selling  for  a premium  in 
clipped  shilling's,  and  the  law  undertook  to  fix  their  value,  decreeing  that  a guinea 
should  not  be  taken  for  more  than  a certain  number  of  shillings.  The  good  shil- 
lings were  worth  more  than  this  and  at  once  disappeared  in  the  melting  pot,  the 
worn  and  clipped  shillings  alone  appearing  in  circulation.  Trade  sprang  up  in  the 
good  shillings,  and  in  the  case  before  the  Star  Chamber  seven  persons  were  con- 
victed of  “ culling  out  the  most  weighty  pieces  of  the  coin  of  this  realm  and  melting 
them  down  and  exporting  the  same,  as  well  as  foreign  coin  and  bullion,  to  foreign 
ports.”  The  culprits  were  fined  £8,100,  it  having  been  shown  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  Star  Chamber  that  they  had  made  a profit  of  Between  £7,000  and  £8,000  a 5 ear 

bv  their  practices,  x * 

In  the  reigns  of  William  III.  and  George  I.  various  efforts  were  made  to  stop 

the  traffic  in  gold  and  good  silver  coin.  French  louis-d’or  and  moidores  wm-e  found 

circulating  in  England  at  a valuation  greater  than  their  intrinsic  worth.  The  law, 

therefore,  decreed  that  they  should  pass  for  their  real  worth,  and  they  immediately 

disappeared  from  circulation.  Under  an  act  of  William  III.  (1696),  which  endured 

4 for  sixteen  days,  the  guinea  was  made  worth  twenty-six  shillings.  At  the  eml  of 

that  brief  time  another  act  made  the  guinea  worth  twenty-two  shillings.  Both 

were  ineffectual.  , j x 

Nothing  but  clipped  or  cheap  money  passed.  Gold  was  undervalued  as  to  worn 

shillings,  and  overvalued  as  to  good  shillings,  while  the  good  shillings  were 

melted  into  bullion  and  bought  and  sold  as  a commodity.  In  1699  the  silver  of 

the  kingdom  was  recoined  at  an  enormous  loss  to  the  Government,  and  at  about 

the  same  time  John  Locke  came  to  the  conclusion,  which  he  stated  in  a letter  to 

Sir  John  Somers,  Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal,  that  there  should  be  only  one  metal 

coined,  and  that  should  be  silver,  for,  notwithstanding  the  theoretical  double 

standard  of  Great  Britain,  silver  was  “ the  money  of  the  world,”  as  Locke  stated 

it  to  be,  just  as  much  in  the  time  of  William  III.  and  George  I.  as  it  had  been  in 

the  days  when  the  patriarchs  of  the  Old  Testament  bought  their  fields  an-  ffocks 

with  silver  shekels.  . i x wi 

Notwithstanding  the  recoinage,  clipped  silver  continued  to  circulate  and  the 

new  and  good  coins  disappeared.  In  the  last  forty  years  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury only  £64,000  was  brought  to  the  mint  to  be  coined.  The  speculative  character 
of  the  currency  brought  great  distress.  In  1717  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  then  Master  of 
the  Mint,  was  asked  by  George  I.  for  an  opinion,  and  he  recommended  the  reduction 
of  the  guinea  to  twenty-one  shillings  This  did  not  retain  the  good  silver,  for  then 

the  guinea  was  worth  only  20s.  8d. 

In  the  meantime  the  currency  difficulties  o7  the  mother  country  were  experi- 
enced in  the  American  colonies,  where,  in  1651,  a mint  had  been  illegally  estab- 
lished at  Boston  for  the  coinage  of  light  “Pine-tree”  shillings.  Finally  the  evi 
became  so  great  that,  in  1774,  an  act  of  Parliament  was  passed  limiting  tiie  right 
to  coin  silver  to  the  Government  and  making  it  a legal  tender  by  tale  to  the 
amount  of  of  £25.  Above  that  it  was  legal  tender  by  weight  only. 

This  was  the  state  of  the  silver  question  when  the  first  coinage  act  of  this 
f country  was  passed  in  1792.  The  act  of  1774  was  powerless  to  fix  the  mutual  ratio 

of  gold  and  silver  values.  The  ratio  in  1773  and  1774  was  14.62  to  1.  In  17 15  it  rose 
to  14  72  but  in  1776,  when  the  act  was  extended,  for  at  first  it  was  only  temporary, 
the  ratio  fell  to  14.55,  and  in  1777  it  fell  still  further,  to  14.54.  Silver  grew  dearer, 
notwithstanding  adverse  legislation  in  Great  Britain, 
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II. 

A SINGLE  STANDARD  ADOPTED  IN  El  ROPE. 


n.t  coi.a,e  ac.  ,0.  U„«ea  States  was 
a„j.  rn,  t coined  in  ^ , sUnda  ^doliae  ot  to-day.  Gold  was 

„,an^?;  r sTnd  I'ltn'S  "f,-  “T 'ilfs^ard 

tl,e  val  ie  ot  l.er  cirndating  corns,  "t  ough  the  gold  so  ^ 

ot  vaU,  h silve,-  was  a lega  onnts  above  lhat  it  was  legal  tender 

by  tale  only  to  the  amount  ot  --.>,  ” „.„s  generally  sup- 

by  wet  ;ht.  In  the  early  par  t o' the  » ‘ standard,  and  Adam  Smith,  in  his 
S;:.an  L^e'^Hr;:  o^  toreign  0-hange  a.nmed  cur- 

counxi  > & irt  17  tn  1 The  latter  was  the  ratio  m England. 

ratio,  n 1<9»,  was  15.17  to  . «tmflard  in  1798  sixyears  after  the  enactment 

E,  gland  adopted  the  sntgle  gold  standad  ml.*,  SI  3 continued  In 

o,  on.  first  coinage  pt . 

lUi  again  extended  n « ^„,pcnded  the 

“r;  prohibited  the  r^ption  ot 

ra:u1:;1fSl"i„niti3:::r^her”ri„i;  and  currency  acts  ot  i™  were 

reviv.  d and  made  perpetual.  „+nndnrd  • for  trold  becomes  the  single 

T lus  England  passed  under  the  gold  f of  other  metals. 

The  stiver  that  was  in  circulation  the  suspension  of  fuilher 

lishec  rate  of  21  to  the  guinea,  nni  ^ current  silver 

coinage  ot  silver  bullion  ^ tvll  its  market  price  was 

coins  Silver  was  overrated  by  tl  t 1 ^ ^ 

rang  ng  from  5s.  an  ounce  to  5s.  1 i ~a., 

being  coined.  g i naK  on  the  comparative  prices  of  silver  and  gold  was  not 

-]  he  effect  of  the  act  of  - J under  the  act  of  1797,  restricting  the  pay- 

serio  is.  in  anticipation  of  a possible  discount  on 

men  of  specie  by  the  ^ ^t  Ml  back  to  5s.  Id.,  and  it  remained 

I’n  tl  aTnJghbl-hood'for  some  time.  The  ^ ® 

ten  : ears  following  the  passage  of  the  act  of  1 19  . 


1799  15.74  to  1 

;;0C  ■■  15.68  to  1 

80  15.46  to  1 

r 15.86  10  1 

S 


1804 I 

1805...  ..- - 

fo® 15.43 .0 1 

'«■»»  •<>  ^ 


From  this  statement,  taken  from  Dr.  wl7S^^^  th“  «m 

ma  ket  value  of  silver  b>"l"^^  «“ 

prif  e obtaining  that  yeai.  Switzerland  followed.  These  nations  then 

S.O  letary  unit,  and  Belg  urn.  '°y.cco  38OI-I8IO  was  a little 

fixi  d the  ratio  at  hi  1-of  ^ J of  the  two  metals,  and  while  the  price 

Pilwy  in  conseVence  of  the  increased  output,  it  increased  in 
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,80.  and  1801,  presumably  in  ^ , the  ^ .^“^eth"  i^ 

r«re^^rr,lC::f  I8I1:  U S::  rack  the^  prices  of  .801  and 

that  act  was  followed  *’y  a general  rise  in  lep  ^ people”  had  found  it  more 

been  chosen  instead  ot  silver,  becituse  1 p,  /ap  great  a weight  ot  silver 

convenient.  Transactions  of  c "^^  Native  gold 

that  the  burden  of  transpoi-tation  j seventeenth  century, 

coins  were  not  circulating  in  England  in  yyiy^yy^^y  seen,  was  circulat- 
but  the  French  gold,  undervalued  at  hom^  ytyrg^f  this  era,  said  : 

iog  at  more  than  Its  . ntrinsic^  . eopie  had  become  accustomed  to 

“It  IS  evident  that  ihpm  still  to  prefer  them  was, 

the  use  of  gold  coins,  and  the  metal.” 

perhaps,  the  convenience  of  ^ sovereign  or  pound  sterling. 

The  legal  gold  coins  are  the  m e 

sovereign  pieces.  Actual  j le  g p.  -a  • only  to  the  amount  of  £2,  and 

Silver  is  still  legal  tender  in  rea  . „„oountof  the  Government  only, 

the  legal  ratio  is  14.^8*81  to  1.  lO^^d.  per  ounce. 

Gold  is  coincil  at  private  account  at  ,^,,0  „,i„?  for  coinage, 

Practically  the  Bank  of  England  alone  sen  - g being  supposed  to  com- 

' paving  individual  owners  ot  biilhon  ^ y:,yyy,yjoti„g  ti'mstormed  into 

^e^isate  fbe  bank  tor  .lie  loss  »'  sCanSard  and  the  .none. 

coin.  5Io='o''l‘«E''S''*''“*°”T‘'“y72Mtarv  m.it  in  Canada,  however,  is 

tary  system  of  ‘'J' /"“ff  “g  The  Strails  Lttlements  and  Hong  Kong 

L^yetrpmdlirn  stgirshver  s— . because  it  is  i„  harmony  with  the  currency 

‘‘^.:t;"’rrr^  law  rariSm’b:.' 

monometallic,  and  the  lupee  ^ ^ crpisl5tol  The  recent  suspension 

gold  is  not  a legal  lender.  The  ratio  o , and  unless  there 

of  silver  coinage  tor  private  accoiin  P “ ' lonnally  adopted.  A money 

rurj-rr'lCt'  :^lSror,u^:atuut  . a„  aLu.a,y  that  w.if  not 
V,  '"^Twiit  he  seen  from  an  esamiiiafion  of  th^  “ctSurof-f ife*^^ 

that  Locke’S  dictum  was  glow in„  Ml  men  of  affairs  to  the  conclusion 

mercial  countries  of  the  world  had  ^ ^rd  The  growth  of  international 

that  no  nation  could  maintain  a Tim  rale  for  bills  of  ex- 
commerce bad  led  to  the  inven  ° between  which  they  circulated  pos- 

change  Avas  easily  computed  if  tl  intrinsic  value ; 

sessed  the  same  standard  of  va  ue,  ® varied  with  ffuctiiations  in  the  market 
but  as  this  was  never  the  case,  and  . 1 imports  with  legislative  acts  and 

values  of  the  two  metals,  wit  i leii  ®^P  ^ f exchange  became  a 

with  increase  or  — ^ cmmLti  rnd'’do„.estic  trade  became  un 

speculation  in  gold  and  Sliver.  t<o  „ c century  there  was  a general 

skied.  Therefore,  at  the  begiunmg  o the  l'■«J;y“"ygold  and  France  sll- 

tendency  in  Europe  towards  ^ to  establish  a single  silver 

ver.  But  although  it  was  'y"  ‘yfa'yo  „„t  driven  out  ot  clrcula- 

' standard,  the  law  ot  1803  was  b.metalhc  and  gold  was 

tiou  until  under  the  Napoleonic  wars  ^ in  France. 

circulated.  From  1880  to  1847  go  yj  , . ^ard  the  Netherlands  was  a silver 

When  England  adopted  the  single  gold  stanuaru  me 
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monomet  vllic  country,  but,  while  it  did  not  follow  England  s example,  it  adopted 
the  doub:  e standard  in  1816,  returning  in  1847  to  the  single  silver  standard 

Gern  any  was  a single  silver  standard  country  until  its  currency  reform  of 
1871,  as  V ntil  lately  has  been  Austria,  although  it  is  now  putting  into  operation  the 

single  go  d standard. 


m. 

THE  GOLD  MOVEMENT  IN  EUROPE. 

The  tendency  of  European  countries  in  the  early  part  of  the  present  century 
was  tow  irds  the  adoption  of  the  single  standard.  This  course  was  dictated  by 
common  prudence  and  a desire  to  simplify  transactions  between  tlie  various  coun- 

C hevalier  w^as  the  most  conspicuous  advocate  in  Europe  of  the  use  of  sil- 
ver as  1.  money  metal,  and  he  is  authority  for  the  statement  that  gold  disap- 
peared f •oni  France  during  the  Napoleonic  wars  and  was  not  in  circulation,  win 

Mr  Giflm,  the  eminent  English  statistician,  asserts  that  gold  was  constantly  a a 

m-eiiiiui  1 in  France  from  1820  to  1847.  It  ought  to  be  explained  that  it  is  a mistake 
to  siippi  se  that  the  French  law  of  1803  first  fixed  the  ratio  of  15}4  to  1.  If  there  is 

any  magic  in  that  ratio  to  keep  the  metals  at  a parity  it 

show  ibelf  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XVL,  for  Colonne  fixed  the  ratio  15J4  to  1 in  178o, 
and  the  statute  of  1803  merely  affirmed  what  already  existed,  and  extended  its  life. 

Colonii*  chose  the  ratio  because  gold  was  thereby  overvalued. 

In  1 <85  the  commercial  ratio  was  14.92  to  1,  and  ^ 180'  i was  o.  . _ 

was  ma  ntained  for  two  years,  but  in  1805  it  became  lo.  .9  to  1 ; in  1806  it  lo.5-  , 

in  1807  t fell  below  the  French  legal  ratio  once  more,  but 
the  acti  al  ratio  was  16.08  to  1.  It  was  not  again  as  low  as 

six  veai  s gold  was  overvalued  by  the  French  coinage  law.  In  18.0,  however,  the 
ratio  w IS  once  more  above  15J4,  and  remained  above  for  twenty  years.  Then,  for 
one  ye  ir,  1840,  it  was  below.  Again  it  rose  m 1841  to  lo.70,  and  did  not 
again  until  1851,  under  the  influence  of  the  gold  discoveries 

tralia  Once  more  the  ratio  was  below  15^  for  one  year  only.  In  18o.  it  was 
It  59  It  a-’-ain  fell  below  loj^  in  1853,  and  remained  below  for  eight  yeais.  In 
Inof  tbf  aS  and  legal  ratios  in  France  were  the  same  ; for  Hm  -t^.  ^ 
srold  w as  overvalued.  In  1867  it  was  again  undervalued,  and  the  differen 
since  tl  en  has  been  increasing  owing  to  the  depreciation  of  silver. 

Th‘  experience  of  France  in  undertaking  to  maintain  ® , 

was  not  happy  Since  Colonne  determined  on  the  ratio  of  lo/^  to  1, 
two  metals  was  that  has  been  below  the  market  ratio  seventy- 

°”e  ve  it  has  been  equal  to  the  market  ratio  one  year  and  above  it  thirty-six 

years  "in  other  words,  it  has  expressed  the  truth  once  during  that  long  per^^^^^ 

. Since  1803  gold  has  been  undervalued  in  France  sixty-eight  years,  correctly  value 

ir  rirttrrSrli  <»»  »<  <803  to  provide  France  ^th  a 

• o-le  tandard  of  silver  but  nature  was  against  them,  and  by  ciiculatino  go 
rntrey  ls  t favorite  metal  from  circulation,  until  war  came  to 

the  as  istance  of  the  financiers,  when  the  ratio  of  15>^  to  1 became  an  '^“^ervalua- 

timi'ol  c-old  whereupon  gold  disappeared  and  Silver  constituted  the  circula  . 

■ ble,t  reason  of  its  smaller  bulk  and  weiglA,  to  the  heavy  five  franc  pieces 
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T„is  cate  o,  thin^ 

deposits  had  begun  to  be  ma  . a:,  loci . the  Chollar-Potosi  bonanza  in  I860 ; 

the  Belcher  bonanza  was  not  round  onld  1 “ riod  when  the  gold  dis- 

the  Hale  and  Xorcross  bonanza  m i„  London  from  59  J4d. 

coverles  "if  but  it  did  not  tail  below  60d.  until  1873,  when 

per  ounce  in  1848  to  61  " 

the  average  price  w'as  59  14'd.  . • Tr„,.r,ne  Tvere  coming  to  the  gold 

In  the  mean  time  the  commerca  conntr.es  ° Emope 

standard.  The  attempt  to  maintain  the  sin„  j j , ]?,.„„ce  that 

abandoned.  So  much  sliver  was  ,es,  than  two  years, 

the  mint  could  not  have  l»'  '°™“r  j " 'ErdiL-es  were  disturbed  and  Fiance  was 
The  currency  was  becoming  '""'‘‘'‘'j  _ thrown  upon  the  market  by 

rhfetlS;iatrrs?of  tlmoutput  o, “sLet,  HrS^ern- 
st  rerim- i“led  for  the  adoption  of  the  gold  standard 

had  reduced  the  price  of  Sliver  i orlnntpd  the  sin“-le  gold  standard.  The 

Germany  abandoned  silver  the  old  coins  and 

suspension  of  siU  er  coinage  ^^as  While  it  was  going  on  the 

before  1871.  i^nlv nhoiit Id.  on  the  ounce.  While, 

During  thausi.s  years  silver  Imd gone  ■ charged  to  the 

the  United  States.  l^y  the  closing  of 

It  IS  fair  to  assume  that  the  action  of  the  Austrian  Govern- 

the  mints  of  the  Latin  Union  o si  vei,  c Latin  Union  was  formed 

ment  in  deciding  to  adopt  the  sing  e go  t ‘ Europe  was  in  a most  deplorable 

in  1865.  The  metallic  coinage  with  Great 

Britain,  at  a serious  joined  by  Greece  and 

*■  Switzerland  formed  a umon,  ant  ^ following--  the  English  system,  it 

Italy  Silver  token  coinage  was  adopted,  and,  ° 

wi  made  legal  tender  to  the  amoimt  of  50  .f^ilver  on 

In  1876  the  mints  of  the  Latin  Union  that  this  action 

private  account,  and  while,  as  hat  ^ t was  not  great,  for  the  price  was 

had  some  effect  on  the  price  of  permanentlv  below  52tl.  Bel- 

52  ^d.  in  1876,  and  it  was  not  until  ^ ^ of  silver.  Holland  fob 

gium,  acting  alone,  had  alreadj  susp  ^ te^mporarily  in  1873  and  per- 

lowed  Germany  fea  T monetary  system  of  the  Latin  Union  in 

Austria  suspended  silver  coinage  in  18.9.  . tuciiitF  the  United  States  to  “ re. 

gold  standard. 
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IV. 

IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  BEFORE  1873. 

Tin  experience  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  '"‘J* 

It  “had  a theoretic^  double  standard,  but  was  practically  J^ood 

also  lil  e that  of  England  in  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  centurj . Its  „oo 
Sn  w IS  hoarded  and  sold  abroad,  and  the  coin  that  circulated  was  - vvorn  and 
light  foreign  coin  that  came  into  a country  where  it  was  able  to  piocuie  moie 

than  it  5 intrinsic  worth.  Tb^  nuestion  of  cur- 

T1  e fl.-st  coinage  act  of  this  counti-y  was  passed  m 1 .92  The  <lu»t.on  o 

rency  .t  that  time  seems  to  have  excited  merely  a langunl  mtcrest 

and  b - some  time  it  was  doubtful  it  a mint  would  be  piob^ 

costol  its  maintenance  seemed  to  he  an  insuperable  “''J'f  '”"- 

coinas  e was  praetically  settled  by  the  executive  branch  of 

once  t lose  old  and  persistent  political  enemies,  Hamilton  and  Jeff ei  son,  came 
togetler  and  decided  that  both  metals  should  be  used  and  that  the  ratio  should 

wai  the  English  ratio  and  the  Fiench  system  con.ing  together.  England 
was  e aSnin- the  coinage  question  tor  herself,  and  had  temporarily  suspended 

the  p iople  of  this  country  insisted  on  acquiring  then-  experience  foi  themselve 
and  p lying  for  it. 

1793-1834  Silver  Monometallism  under  Double  Standard. 

T le  coina-e  act  was  passed  in  1793,  but  the  first  silver  was  actually  coined  in 

1794^  nd  the  first  gold  in  1795.  Under  the  first  statute  the  silver  dolhar  iieighe 
c nu  me  uibL  Thp  finp  silver  in  a dollar  was, 

rer*t:il:farnt,T;hrg^iX 

r^v:eVr,Lftittr::ah:%^ 

: = X"-  Xdid'StTiLi^r  r 5 

respc  nsible,  for  it  permitted  the  cheap  and  worn  foreign  com  which  came  to  it  i 
respcnsiDie  10  P circulation,  once  more,  to  illus- 

Tat^tte  h-utf  o Gre^  law.  "uold  was  exported,  and  quantities  of  our  new 

ea-hi  were  seen  in  the  show  windows  of  European  ’.f, 

were  the  legal  and  market  ratios  the  same.  In  1 19  do^vn  to 

not  c ace  so  long  as  the  ratio  of  15  to  1 prevailed,  except  m 1.93,  was  gold 

^ehLfttgoWnTthe  silver  circulallng,  the  coinage  of  silver  dollam  was 

SUSP  -nded  ,n  18(5,  and  none  were  coined  again  until  1830  when  * 

Off  None  were  coined  after  that  until  300  were  struck  off  in  1839.  Then  the 
t on  hnt  it  was  1869  before  the  number  minted  in  any  jeai  leache 
47(00"  Tnd  187i  before  it  was  1,000,000.  In  1873,  the  year  when  silver  'vas 
dem  mkized  the  mints  coined  only  ^393,600,  which  measures  the  desire  of  the 
bull  on  owners  of  that  time  for  the  preservation  of  silver  as  a money  me  a a 

7ld!n7eirdi«7p'^^^^  circulation  by  1817  and  ^ab- 

evei  were  coined  until  1849,  after  the  discovery  of  gold  m California.  T1 
hsLent  of  American  coins  as  circulating  currency  was  a work  of  gieat  labor, 
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attended  with  many  difficulties.  The  early  years  of  the  Republic  were  jears  o 
stru-gle  war  and  financial  distress.  After  the  dissolution  of  the  United  States 

Bank  the  business  of  the  country  was  carried  on  by  means  of 

Xe  than  uncertain  value.  Specie  paymenta  were  suspended  m 1814,  and 

“"^Soli7trTurto  the  materfal  interests  of  the  country  was  ^ack 
dence  in  the  paper  currency  that  in  1816  the  money  question  came  up  m Congie.  s 
t“siom  ^The  United  States  Bank  was  rechartered  7t"f  r ^ 

fishing  branches  with  the  privilege  of  issue  was  granted  to  it.  Aftei 

time  the  country  had  paper  money  based  upon  foreign  com. 

Uverd  efforts  were  made  to  estoblish  our  own  coin  and  to  prevent  the  mroad 

eTal"  n le  in  this  country,  but  this  accomplished  -3,'“ 

the  five-franc  piece  of  France  legal  tender  at  their  nominal  value. 

1834-1873  Gold  Monometallism  under  Double  Standard. 

In  1834  foreign  gold  not  being  legal  tender  under  the  laws  of  1816  and  1819 
the  iLis  oi  fur  5rculation  was  foreign  silver  and  fractional  com  A 
now  began  in  the  interest  of  gold.  Like  the  silver  imivement  j ' 

lare-elv  protective.  The  gold  mines  of  North  Carolina,  discovered  m 1801,  had  be 
y P A + * 1 QoQ  thf*  siiiiiG  titoB  ffold  was  discov6iGQ 

gun  to  yield  a f "7“  to  care  tor  the 

f nffcrgfdf SefeU'lf'  ratio  and"by  also  changing  the  composi 

urof  the  gold  coin.  The  ratio  was  changed  from  15  to  1 to  16  to  1.  The  ^ve.ght 
of  the^vefdollar  was  changed  from  416  to  413.5  grains,  but  the  fine  silvei  m t 
cLm  SuS  grains,  remained  unchanged.  The  fine  gold  in  a dollar  of  the  other 

however,  was  reduced  from  24.75  to  23.22. 

Thus  in  the  interest  of  an  American  industry,  tlie  gold  dollar  which  lac 
worth  imde"  tlm  old  law  S1.038,  became  worth  971,^  cents.  Silver  became  the  mo  e 
valuable  metal  and  disappeared  from  the  circulation.  At  the  time  Mhen  itvas 
demonetized  in  1873  a silver  dollar  was  worth  $1.03  in  gold  com,  or 
as  the  gold  dollar  was  worth  in  1833.  Up  to  the  passage  of  this  law  about 
000  of  gold  had  been  coined  in  this  country,  chiefly  in  half 

er4rr«  not  c„  S until  1850,  at  the  time  when  the  teceut  gold 

™tV  inc,. eased  the  production  of  the  metal.  In  1849  an  act  was  passed  p.ovtd- 

in-  that  the  gold  dollar  should  contain  25.8  grams  of  fine  gold. 

fate  t’hat  the  fractioL  coins  beg.an  to  disappear,  and  in  1853  our  fracHonal  silver 
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this  CO  inti-y  were  familiar  were  those  of  the  South  American  and  Central  American 

countr  es  mentioned  in  the  act  of  1834.  . , ■ i +• 

T1  e act  of  1834  may  be  said  to  have  deliberately  driven  silver  out  of  circulation 

and  or  t of  use  as  money,  except  for  small  change,  because  gold  was  overvalued  for 
that  p irpose.  And  yet  the  price  of  silver  was  not  affected  by  that  action  of  the 
Unitet  States,  as  the  following  quotations  from  the  London  market  reports  will 

show  : 


59  3-16cl. 

59  15-16d. 

- 59  11-16d. 

- ..  60d. 

- 59  9 16d. 

j S s9i-2d. 

- ..  60  3-8d. 

....  60  3-8d. 

- - 60  1-16d. 

- 59  7-16d. 

1)  


S Iver  increased  in  price,  and  the  increase  continued  during  the  years  when  the 
outpi  t of  gold  was  growing  by  reason  of  the  discoveries  of  gold  mines  in  CaUfornia 
and  i .ustralia.  But  silver  began  to  fall,  as  has  already  been  show,  n,  aftei  187... 
1873,  however,  the  law  that  was  passed  for  demonetization  merely  made  statutory 

a fac  that  had  existed  for  nearly  forty  years. 


V. 

IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  SINCE  1873. 

■'  Vhen  the  act  of  1873  was  passed  extraordinary  movements  affecting  currency 
were  o-oin-  on  everywhere.  That  act  has  been  made  altogether  too  important  in 
the  ( iscussion  of  bimetallism.  It  was  in  reality  a mere  formal  declaration  of  a fact. 
Silvi  r was  not  demonetized  by  it.  That  was  done  by  the  act  of  1834  changing  the 
ratic  of  the  two  metals  and  the  mount  of  fine  gold  m a dollar.  The  act  of  18o3  reduc- 
imr  1 he  amount  of  silver  in  the  fractional  currency  and  making  it  token  money  was 
also  a movement  strengthening  gold  monometallism.  Not  only  was  the  single 
c^old  standard  the  result  of  the  two  laws ; it  was  the  declared  intention  of  their 
mov  >rs  and  advocates  to  adopt  the  gold  standard  in  this  m anner . The  sil  ver  dollar 
was  not  in  circulation,  because  it  was  worth  $1.03  in  gold,  and  no  one  made  an  effort, 
as  b ^ urging  a revision  of  the  legal  ratio  to  make  it  agree  with  the  market  ratio,  to 
secu  re  its  restoration.  The  great  fall  in  silver  that  was  to  occur  shortly  had  not 
set  in  Therefore  when  the  bill,  accompanied  by  the  reports  of  the  Secietaij  of 
the  Treasury  and  Mr.  John  J.  Knox,  its  author,  was  presented  to  Congress  no  com- 
mei  t was  made  on  the  fact  that  the  412^  grain  dollar  was  dropped  by  it  from  the 
silv  T coinage  of  the  country.  The  bill  simply  provided  that  certain  pieces,  nam- 
ing- them,  should  constitute  the  silver  coinage  of  the  United  State.  The  412/^ 
E-rm  n dollar  was  not  included.  The  trade  dollar  was  authorized,  and,  by  mistake, 
a le  ml-tender  quality  up  to  $5  was  bestowed  upon  it  as  upon  the  subsidiary  coins. 
Subsequently  the  mistake  was  rectified.  Really,  the  trade  dollar  was  not  part  o 
the  coinage  of  the  country.  It  was  simply  a bit  of  silver  weighing  4.0  p-ains 
stai  iped  by  the  Government  at  the  expense  of  the  owner  of  the  bullion,  to  be  sold 

at  £ profit  in  Oriental  countries. 

It  has  been  the  fashion  of  some  controversialists  to  say  that  the  silver  dollar 
wai  surreptitiously  demonetized.  History  does  not  sustain  the  contention  As  has 
bee  1 seen  from  a simple  record  of  the  events,  silver  was  demonetized  in  1834  But 
wh  dher  the  method  of  passing  the  act  of  1873  was  or  was  not  surreptitious  has  no 
bea  ring  on  the  merits  of  bimetallism  or  of  monometallism.  They  must  stand  on  a 
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sounder  basis  than  that  or  fall  altogether.  As  a matter  of  fact  the  bill  was  before 
Congress  for  nearly  three  years.  It  was  first  submit'ed  to  the  Senate  on  April  25, 
1870,  and  to  the  House  on  June  25.  It  was  debated  in  the  Senate  and  passed  on 
June  10,  1871,  by  a vote  of  30  to  14.  It  was  debated  in  the  House  in  1872  and 
passed,  with  amendments,  by  a vote  of  110  to  13.  It  was  passed  in  the  Senate,  as 
amended,  Jan.  17, 1873,  a conference  committee  was  appointed,  and  the  bill  became 
a law,  Feb.  12,  1873.  The  reports  accompanying  the  bill,  especially  Mr.  Kno.x's,  ex- 
plained the  fact,  and  the  purpose  of  dropping  the  silver  dollar  from  the  coinage. 
This  fact  was  therefore  brought  home  to  the  members,  who  discussed  it,  and  Mi. 
William  D.  Kelley,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Coinage,  Weights  and  Meas- 
ures, in  reporting  the  bill  to  the  House,  said  that  it  had  been  most  carefully  and 
deliberately  considered  by  the  committee,  who  had  gone  over  it  “line  by  line  and 
word  by  word.”  Although'  he  subsequently  joined  the  advocate  of  free  coinage, 
he  said  on  this  occasion  that  “ it  is  impossible  to  retain  the  double  standard.” 

All  this  is  interesting  as  history,  but  it  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  merits  of 
the  question.  After  1873  and  until  1878  the  country  was  not  only  in  fact  but 
in  law  on  a gold  basis.  Silver  had  begun  to  be  cheaper,  as  has  already  been  shown; 
but  it  was  not  until  1876  that  the  fall  had  become  great  enough  to  arouse  the 
owners  of  mines  and  the  friends  of  silver  generally  to  the  beginning  of  a contest. 

By  1876  the  price  of  silver  in  the  London  market  had  dropped  from  59  l-4d.  an. 
ounce  in  1873  to  53  3-4d.  The  causes  of  this  decline  open  up  a very  interesting  field 
of  investigation  and  discussion.  The  demand  for  gold  had  been  growing  since  1849. 
f ' The  production  of  this  metal  in  twenty-five  years  from  1851  to  1875  was  enormous. 
The  value  of  the  output  during  that  period  was  .$3,317,625,000  as  against  a siKer 
product  of  $1,395,125,000.  Prof.  LaughUn,  in  his  “History  of  Bimetallism  in  the 
United  States,”  has  shown  that  this  output  of  gold  was  a trifle  more  than  the  gold 
product  of  the  357  years  from  1493  to  1850.  The  price  of  gold  fell,  and  conse- 
quently obtained  a still  -wider  circulation  as  money.  It  drove  silver  into  the  melt- 
ing pot,  and  threatened  the  small  change  not  only  of  the  United  State  but  of 
Continental  Europe.  Therefore  the  Latin  Union  was  formed  and  the  franc  was- 
lightened  just  as  our  own  50,  25  and  10  cent  pieces  were  lightened.  In  1840  the- 
annual  production  of  gold  was  about  $15,000,000,  in  1851  it  was  $150,000,000. 
Between  1853  and  1864  France  absorbed  $680,000,000  of  gold  and  sent  abroad 
$345,000,000  of  silver.  There  was  no  disposition  manifested  anywhere  to  surrender 
gold  and  to  procure  silver  in  its  place.  On  the  contrary,  a decided  preference  was 
shown  for  gold,  and  nowhere  more  than  in  France,  where,  as  time  went  on,  silver 
- coins  were  changed  and  limited  in  purchasing  pow’er,  but  gold  -was  left  untouched. 

In  this  country  the  annual  product  of  gold  increased  from  $889,085  in  1847  to 
$10  000  COO  in  1848.  The  next  year  it  was  $40,000,000,  the  next  $50,000,000,  and  from 
then  to’  1859  it  ranged  from  $50,000,000  to  $65,000,000.  In  1858  the  product  of  silver 
in  the  United  States  was  $.500,000.  Before  then  it  had  never  exceeded  $.50,000  in  a 
year.  It  was  not  until  after  1860  that  it  reached  $3,000,000  a year.  From  that  year 
it  rapidly  increased,  and  in  1873  it  was  $35,750,000,  while  the  product  of  gold  for  the 
same  period  was  $36,000,000.  The  production  of  silver  increased,  and  gold  about 

held  its  own. 

Undoubtedly  this  increase  in  the  supply  of  silver  made  the  metal  cheaper,  but 
there  were  other  causes  than  the  increase  of  supply  to  cheapen  silver.  Alongside 
with  the  increase  there  was  a decrease  of  demand.  From  1848  to  1860,  hen  the 
annual  product  of  gold  in  this  country  was  increasing  from  $10,000,000  to  $50,000,- 
000,  $60,000,000  and  $65,000,000,  the  product  of  silver  was  inconsiderable, 
t But  the  price  of  silver  did  not  materially  fall,  notwithstanding  the  Increased 

production  of  the  years  immediately  following  1860.  The  highest  prices 
ranged  from  60  3-4d.  to  61.16.  But  in  1873  the  price  of  silver  fell  so  much 
that  the  average  price  was  59  l-4d.,  and  in  the  three  following  years  the 
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S T«tt*f.5:k75»o,  .CM,  T„e 

Z si  ^".  eorsll  lrd  «a.,  about  *4,4.000.000.  This  demand  S°ld  bad  ^ 

and  I olland  hadalreadj'  closed  their  mints  to  silvei,  and  the  Fie 
1 In  India  too  helped  the  depreciation  of  the  price  of  silver.  Hei  in- 

lebte  iness  to  England  temporarily  suspended  her  enormous 

•1  Tn  iSfiU  1870  the  excess  of  India  imports  of  silver  was  $36, 601, 680  , in  18( 

«'r  t fell  o M 1,0  8T2-13T3  it  waL  down  to  *3.003.000.  It  wa,a  not  bank 

“'i  n XteZnZ  .8™.  The  effect  o,  the  dectea^md  demand  lasboovu „ 
tics  of  exports  In  1871  our  total  exports  of  silver  amounted  to  $31,  .00,  .80  , 

1870  hey  tvete  dotva  to  *0o.30,b050  notwithatandn^  l\:T*?8'io‘ mToiSth; 
tion,  which  in  the  same  year  advanced  from  ^,.3,000,000  to  j 

decli  te  of  CKportations  ceaae  with  1870.  1“ 'f 

f tio  « ilvpr  nroduct  of  the  country  had  grown  to  be  »46, 800,000.  . t l o ^ 

alZl  to  theinceasedltoply  and  the  o-eptfona,  state  o tto^ 
the  I act  that  silvec  had  generally  gone  out  of  use  a,  a standat  d o M a l e m Eu,  ope 
mns  be  taken  into  consideration  in  seeking  for  o 

i8~r>  Tt  was  this  fall  that  led  to  the  movement  m this  ( ountij  o 

InM  r Before  this,  gold  was  the  native  product  that  appealed  success  u ly  to  Con 

L' z:Zsirnr;rszris“ 

1891  ^ There  is  no  ,)lZl  production  since  then  accounts 

Tl  ZtZiZr 'their,  'J.  Of  price  ^ ' 

The  movement  for  the  free  coinage  of 

4i  ci  to  On  Nov  5 1877  Mr  Bland  introduced  a free  coinage  and  u 

rrtirrzirr  r rr 

pel  sion  of  the  rules,  by  a \ote  of  163  . from  the  Finance 

L IS  Placed  in  charge  of  Mr.  Allison,  who  reported  it  back  Horn  tne 

les , than  *2.000.000  worth  of  silver  bullion  or  not  d1 

bil  1.  On  the  same  day  both  I'ouses  pas  ed  of  a resc 

.1tane“tVrther:r  State;  mi^ht  bo„ds  in  silver 
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dollars.  The  result  of  the  passage  of  th.s  resolution 
bonds  began  to  come  back  from  Europe.  In  one  week  *H).00«.“0  «' 
thrown  upon  the  market,  and  the  amount  sent  home  was 
to  have  reached  ?100, 000,000.  We  had  warning  fifteen  years  a«o  of  b. 

resulted  from  the  act  of  1890.  +uati  ooo  000  worth  of 

Under  the  act  of  1878  the  Treasury  never  coined  more  than  ° 

silver  a month  Sometimes  the  bullion  ownei-s  demanded  more  than  the  mai  ket 
rates  when  Secretary  Sherman,  interpreting  the  law  as  Mr.  Carlisle  has  latelj  inte  - 
prlte’d  it  declined  tomake  the  purchases.  The  Government  found  it  almost  impos- 
sible to  force  the  new  silver  dollars  into  circulation.  The  people  would  not  take  the  . 
The  Cto^^  in  New  York  declined  to  receive  the  certificates  in  settlement 

of  balances,°until  they  were  compelled  to  do  so  by  an  act  of  Congress  " 
bade  national  banks  from  joining  an  association  ^ed  by  such  a 
eminent  did  its  best.  It  paid  the  cost  of  transporting  the 

the  issue  of  legal-tender  notes  of  denominations  less  than  five  dolUis.  It  yya 

ot,Two  Ld  Le  dollar  silver  certificates,  and  finally  obtained  a circulation  for  the 

"“'"FLtimLely'for  the  country,  the  surrender  of  large  amounts 

currency  at  this  time  made  a place  for  the  new  silver  currency,  so  that  all  the  evi 

effects  of  a silver  coinage  adopted  in  the  face  of  the 

world  and  in  antagonism  to  it  were  not  felt.  Under  the  act  of  18,8  the  Go  e 
Tiient  purchased  291,292,019  ouncesof  silver,  for  which  it  paid  $303,190,-6-..  But  ou 
™r,  re  Govmumeh  4ued  lu  coins  378,166.79.3  silver  doUats.  The  purcluasos  of 
le  GovermuLt  did  no,  check  the  rapid  decline  iu  the  price  of  silver,  as  ,s  shown 
bv  the  following  quotations  of  the  average  London  price  per  ounce  : 

1885 - ' 

1887 |4o-8d. 

lOQQ  42  <-0(1. 


1878 

1880 l-4d. 

.,  QQ.|  51  15-16tii 

lOOl- ...  .f/,.1 

1882 


51  13-16d. 


1888 

1889 


42  ll-16d. 


igog 50  5-8d. 

ThLfriendsof  silver  were  not  satisfied.  They  insisted  that  Gyernment 
should  do  something  more  for  their  favorite  metal.  On  June  17,  1890,  the  Sena  e 
pred  rfmecoinag'ebillbyavoteof  ^ The  House  did  not  concur,  and 

[here  was  a compromise  measure  agreed  upon  by  a conference 

became  a law  known  as  the  Sherman  act.  The  law  required  the  monthl>  pui- 

Lase  of  4,500,000  ounces,  and  the  coinage  every  month  of  2,000,y  J 

cna-ise  ui.  1,  , A rfor  thnf  hnrs  were  to  be  coined  lor  the 

pLo^  o7uTt-a^^^^^^  Treiusuiy  notes  authorized  by  the  act,  in  the  discre- 
;.t7the  act  recitedLrther  that  it  was  the  established  ^icy 

of  the  United  States  to  maintain  the  two  metals  on  a parity  each  othei. 

'SL? rea  ury  purchased  under  the  Sherman  law  168,674,682  ounces  at  a cost  of 
$155SloL-  At  60  cents  an  ounce  this  bullion  is  worth  $101,204,809,  a loss  to  the 

was  quickly  felt.  Although  there  was  no  free 
• L Presham's  law  began  to  act.  Holders  of  American  securities  became 
toed  lest  Hiey  would  be  obliged  to  accept  payment  in  silver,  and  a general 


hoarding  and  exportation  of  gold  followed.  The  following  table  will  show  the  in- 
crease of  our  exports  of  gold  coin  and  gold  bullion  : $34,505,447 

1889  - - ...  24,063,074 

1890  - - ■ . 79,086,581 

1891.. - ...  76.532,056 

1892  - - - - ■■■■ 79,775,820 

1893  - - 


Total 


$344,917,438 
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S ibtracting’  imports,  there  was  in  tliese  3'ears  a net  loss  of  g’oid  to  tlie  United 
State;  of  $--230,234,403. 

I 1 the'mean  time  the  departure  of  gold  was  shown  in  another  way.  In  Januaiy, 
1890,  Df  tlie  customs  dues  received  by  the  Government  92.6  per  cent,  were  jiaid  in 
gold  in  December  88.3  per  cent,  was  in  gold.  In  December,  1891,  the  amount  of 
gold  'eceived  for  customs  dues  had  fallen  to  05.4  per  cent.;  in  Janvuuy,  1893,  only 
8.9  p'  r cent,  was  paid  in  gold  ; and  though  the  hoarded  gold  forced  from  the  bank 
vaults  by  the  currency  famine  of  1893  temporarily  swelled  the  gold  receipts  from 
custcins,  tlie  proportion  in  January,  1894,  was  but  17.6  per  cent.;  from  wliich  it 
rapit  Iv  dwindled,  until  in  October  and  Nov'ember,  1894,  gold  receipts  had  entirely 
ceasf  d. 

3 he  business  distress  which  followed  the  loss  of  cotifidence  in  our  securities 
and  i levitablv  in  each  otlier,  and  in  everything  else  that  usually  commands  the 
respt  ct  of  business  men,  is  still  upon  us. 
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RECENT  DEVELOPMENTS. 

ongress  was  called  together  in  the  summer  of  1893  lor  the  purpose  of  repeal- 
le  Hherman  act.  After  many  vexatious  delays,  involving  disaster  and  loss  to 
usiness  interests  of  the  country,  a bill  was  passed  unconditionally  repealing 
)urdiasing  clause  of  tlie  law.  In  the  meantime,  June  ‘.26,  1896,  the  Indian 
5 were  closed  to  the  free  coinage  of  silver.  While  the  effect  on  the  monetary 
commercial  relations  of  India  has  not  been  what  the  authors  of  the  act  ex- 
d,  the  immediate  result  was  a panic  in  silver.  The  price  fell  at  once  in  Lon- 
reaching  30^d.,  the  lowest  point  ever  touched  up  to  that  date.  This  was  in 
, In  July  the  price  rose  to  but  in  December  it  was  down  to  iHloth  in 

on  and  .70200  cents  an  ounce  in  New  York.  Silver  is  now  (January  1, 
selling  at  2T/jd.  in  London,  and  at  09^4  cents  an  ounce  in  New  York,  and 
e meantime  the  production  of  gold  has  enormously  increased.  In  the  cal- 
i-  year  of  1893  it  was  the  largest  known  in  the  history  of  gold  mining,  the  out- 
■e^ing  valued  at  ,$150,022,000.  It  is  expected  that  the  gold  output  for  1894  will 
rger  than  that  of  1893  by  some  ,$20,000,000,  which  will  make  it  more  than  equal 
le  rate  of  gold  and  silver  output  of  1861-1865,  and  that  tlie  increase  will  con- 
indeffnitelv.  In  other  words,  the  world  will  soon  have  as  much  gold  as  a 
of  value  as  it  had  of  botl.  gold  and  sdver  together  in  tlie  days  before  the  act 
73  was  passed,  before  Germany  was  on  a gold  basis,  and  when  the  Latin  Union 
rving  to  keep  the  two  unequal  metals  in  parity. 


YII. 

A CENTURY'S  STRUGGLE  NOW  ENDED. 

'■■hese  developments  raise  the  point  as  to  whether  the  whole  question  of 
binn  tallism,  as  compared  with  a single  standard  either  of  gold  or  silver,  is 
not  aeing  satisfactorily  answered  by  the  course  of  events  outside  of  legislation. 
Wlutevei-  may  have  been  the  case  in  earlier  periods,  when  governments  were 
com  laratively  isolated,  but  practically  omnipotent  in  intluencing  trade  con- 
ditio is  within  their  respective  boundaries,  the  deveh-pments  of  the  last  half 

cent  iry in  breaking  down  international  barriers,  in  the  increasing  dependence 

of  f overnments  upon  the  conditions  of  finance  and  commerci,  in  the  un- 
exai  ipled  development  of  international  as  compared  with  local  concerns  have 
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practically  arrived  at  a point  where  laws  are  as  powerless  to  affect  the  ti<les  of 
commerce  as  are  imaginary  boundary  lines  to  limit  the  climates  or  cliange  the 
natural  relations  of  the  territories  through  which  they  run.  In  other  words,  m 
the  essential  matters  of  currency,  commerce  has  become  all-powerful.  Irom  noi\ 
the  offices  of  legislation  are  two— either  so  to  adapt  the  administrative  functions 
of  government  as  to  effectuate  the  rapidly  developing  unwritten  law  of  commerce, 
and  thus  to  keep  a ])eo))le  at  the  very  forefront  of  civilization  ; or,  either  to  refuse 
thus  to  serve  it,  or  to  obstruct  it  in  serving  itself,  thereby  keeping  it  at  an  incn*as- 
ing-  disadvantag;e. 

It  is,  therefore,  not  to  legislative  but  to  commercial  development  that  we 
mu-st  look  for  the  signs  which  are  to  frame  our  expectations.  These  are  marked 
and  uniform  in  suggestion. 

Fifty  vears  ago  the  world's  aggregate  of  coined  money,  silver  and  gold,  vas 
probably  a fair  supply  for  commerce  as  it  then  existed.  Since  then  the  question 
of  sujiplV  and  demand  for  coin  currency  has  been  vitally  affected  by  three  factors, 

namely:  . wr.  i 

(1).  The  development  of  facilities  for  communication,  greater  since  1840  than 

from  the  time  of  Abraham  to  that  date,  and  the  later  corresponding  development 
of  commercial  expedients  ; which  have  reduced  the  absolute  amount  of  coin  neces- 
sary for  a given  amount  of  exchanges. 

(2.)  Discoveries  of  new  deposits  and  cheapening  of  gold  and  silver  production 
in  America,  Australia  and  Africa;  which  have  been  such  in  the  last  half  century  as 
to  add  to  our  supply  of  these  metals  a greater  amount  than  had  been  secured 

ill  a thousand  yeai-s  before. 

(3.)  The  increasing  (now  almost  universal)  extent  to  which  the  use  of  silver 
as  a basis  for  currency  has  been  renounced  by  one  nation  after  another. 

Of  course  it  must  be  remembered  that  in  the  case  of  a coniparativel\  inde- 
structible product,  such  as  gold  or  silver,  the  world's  stock  on  hand  is  so  great  as 
to  permit  its  value  to  be  affected  but  slowly  by  any  increase  in  the  annual 
production.  But,  even  after  all  allowance  has  been  made  for  this,  during  the 
earlier  part  of  the  last  half  century,  while  the  first  and  second  of  the  above  sug- 
gested causes  were  in  more  active  operation  than  was  the  third,  the  actual  result 
was  the  inevitable  one.  The  demand  for  gold  and  silver  decreased  greatly  when 
compared  with  their  rapidly  increasing  supply,  and  both  were  cheapened  when 
compared  with  the  price  of  labor,  measured  bj*  the  product  in  any  direction  of  a 

given  qaauliU’ of  it. 

During  the  last  t\venty-five  years,  however,  the  third  factor  has  come  so  rupuiU 
to  the  front  that  the  civilized  world  (practically  the  whole  world,  so  far  as  concerns 
commercial  conditions)  is  now  conducting  its  business  upon  the  basis  of  gold 

'^^^^^As  a consequence— though  it  is  in  large  measure  masked  by  coincident 
development  of  production  and  transport  facilities- there  has  resulted,  if  not  an 
absolute  appreciation  in  the  value  of  gold,  at  least  a decided  check  to  its  dei)recia- 
tion  when  compared  with  that  of  labor,  to  which  the  experience  of  the  preceding 
quarter  centurv  had  accustomed  us.  In  spite  of  the  vast  amount  of  ingenuit\  and 
research  that  had  been  lavished  upon  the  subject,  it  is  not  easy  to  decide  whether 
gold  has  appreciated.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  as  compared  with  any  measure 
oi  human  effort  its  price  has  not  of  late  depreciated  at  anything  like  the  rale  either 
of  its  own  depreciation  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  last  tilLy  years  epoch,  oi  of  the 
depreciation  which  has  so  generally  characterized  other  products  of  industry. 

Were  this  all,  there  might  be  a serious  question— especially  in  view  of  the 
universal  enmeshment  in  debt  of  individuals,  municipalities  and  nations— as  to  the 
extent  to  which  this  comparative  appreciation  of  gold  should  be  tolerated  ; and  it  is 
lortunate  that  the  course  of  events  assures  a solution  which,  apparently,  ive  may 
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ally  expect  without  taking  the  responsibility  of  intermeddling  wdh  matters 
our  control. 

^ movement,  which  commenced  in  earnest  as  nearly  as  may  be 
d years  ago,  for  the  discarding  of  silver  as  a money  metal  is  no"’  pi"W 
complete,  having  circled  the  commercial  globe.  Its  incalculable  foice 
ino-  steadilvto  depress  the  price  of  silver  and  apja-eciate  that  of  gold  is, 
rer  practically  spent;  and  we  are  relegated,  as  a basis  for  calcu  ation  as 
uture  to  tlie  effect  of  the  other  causes  noted,  both  of  which  are  still  in  ful 
on.  Commercial  developments  are  still  lessening  the  amount  of  metal 
d to  facilitate  a given  quantity  of  exchanges  ; and  the  annual  production  o 
IS  of  late  so  rapidly  increased  as  to  promise  for  the  year  189o  a greater  out- 
that  metal  alone  than  of  both  combined  during  any  four  years  befoie  18o0. 

the  rate  of  increase  of  gold  production  during  the  last  two  years  due  ap- 
Iv  to  causes  which  must  continue  until  the  world's  supply  of  gold  sha 
ally  increased  from  its  present  proportion  to  the  demand  therefor  las 
uchthat,  if  continued  until  1900,  it  will  have  added,  m gold  alone,  to  our 
of  precious  metals,  during  this  decade,  more  than  the  production  ol  both 

and  gold  for  any  ten  years  previous  to  1890.  • 

seems,  therefore,  clear,  first,  that  the  last  quarter  century  has  been  that  m 
has  culminated  a world-wide  movement  to  displace  silver  and  appreciate, 
rativelv,  the  commercial  value  of  gold  ; that  the  oi-eration  of  this  cause  is 

erelv  practically  at  an  end,  but  that  its  workings  have  coincided  ^M  h and 
moUon  compensating  forces;  as  a result  of  which  the  value  of  gold  luust 
forth  steadily  depreciate,  as  a consequence  of  the  steadily  increasing  p.opoi 
hich  its  supply  from  this  time  on  will  bear  to  tl.e  world's  demand  tor  its 
iven  assuming  that  the  world’s  finances  are  hereafter  to  be  conducteu  upon  a 
y monometallic  basis — that  of  ^old. 
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